CHAPTER  IV
THE  SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY

A

CRITICISM, by pushing the origin of the Catholicising
process further and further back towards the Apostolic
age, adds emphasis to Newman's point, when he says
that, if the Apostolic religion was evangelical Protes-
tantism, its abrupt, complete, utterly noiseless and
unrecorded transformation into its opposite is a most
astounding mystery. " It has been clean swept away
as if by a deluge, suddenly, silently, and without
memorial . . . the deluge has done its work ; yes, and
has in turn disappeared itself/' &C.1 On the other
hand, in spite of Paulinism (which is Jewish rather
than Catholic ecclesiasticism), and in spite of occa-
sional traces of Catholicising- tendency, conspicuous
by their contrast to the prevalent tone, the Christianity
of the New Testament is as little Catholic as it is
Protestant. How and when was the religion of St.
Mark's Gospel transubstantiated into the ecclesias-
ticism of the third, or even second, century ?

This, I think, will remain a mystery till we frankly
admit that Jesus himself never dreamt of founding a
new religion, or of seceding from Judaism. He was a
Jew, and he intended his apostles to remain Jews till

1 Ch. of Fathers, Hist. Sk., vol. i. p. 418.
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